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they do not pass for any distance along the southern
edge of an anti-cyclone,, although the hurricanes of
low latitudes, as of the West Indies,, for instance, do
move to the Westward along the southern edge of an
area of high pressure. Inspection of the maps of pres-
sure distribution (Plates VI. and VII.) will show how
the general motion of storms over the Atlantic is re-
lated to the permanent area of high pressure, about
the fortieth parallel of latitude.

I cannot here enter at greater length into the sub-
ject of Storm Warnings or Weather Telegraphy, but
these are more fully treated of in the work to which
I have already referred, c Weather Charts and Storm
Warnings.'

Closely related to hurricanes and typhoons, and only
differing from them in size, are the various forms of
whirlwinds popularly, but erroneously, called Tornadoes,
a name properly belonging to certain squalls on the
west coast of Africa, which will be described subse-
quently.

Whirlwinds appear more frequently in continental
countries, but are also occasionally experienced in
the British Isles. Their diameter varies from a few
feet to perhaps a mile or so, and the violence of the
wind in them is often fully equal to that of a West
India, hurricane. One which passed over part of Kent,
between Walmer and Deal, on October 24, 1878, left
behind it a track varying from 450 to 700 feet in
width, and extending for more than a mile, over which
everything had been destroyed; in some cases half of
a house had been blown down, the other half remain-
ing uninjured. Very commonly whirlwinds exert a